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political conditions, appeals with greater force to English-speaking 
peoples and promises more general uniformity throughout the British 
Empire than any other scheme. 

In concrete form his proposition for England is as follows : Abandon 
the system of single-district constituencies with their ever-changing 
boundaries and treat the natural divisions of the country (its counties, 
large towns etc. ) as permanent constituencies, with representation 
varying with the growth or decrease of their populations. Then adopt 
the single transferable vote in elections (page 267). 

Mr. Humphreys has increased the value of his work by a series of 
appendices on the single vote in Japan, the Swedish and Finnish systems, 
the second ballot, statistical tables of the general elections in Great 
Britain from 1885 to 19 10, and preferential voting. It is clearly a vol- 
ume which every student of modern politics should have within reach. 

C. A. B. 

The Business of Congress. By Samuel W. McCall. New 
York, The Columbia University Press, 1911. — 215 pp. 

It is unfortunately true that many of the books on American govern- 
ment are written by men who have little first-hand acquaintance with 
the processes of governing. This is so because our public life fails 
to attract scholars like the Morleys, Balfours and Birrells who assume 
leadership in the English Parliament. Mr. McCall, however, does 
represent that rare combination of politics and letters ; and his book 
will make a double appeal to the student as being written in a scholarly 
way and as proceeding from an authoritative source. The subject is a 
limited one : how Congress works ; but within that field there is no 
book of equal value for the general reader. 

Mr. McCall discusses the functions of Congress, the organization 
and procedure of both houses, the committees, the rules, the order of 
business, filibustering etc. The views he expresses, after eighteen years 
of service in the House, deserve very serious attention. He has no 
sympathy with the assault upon the speaker's power, which, within less 
than two years, has divested that officer of some most important 
functions. The so-called autocracy of Mr. Cannon (and of his prede- 
cessors) depended always on his executing the will of the majority and, 
wielded by him or some other member of the House, was necessary to 
the proper transaction of business in an assembly which has no ministers 
to guide it. The power of the speaker has evolved naturally and 
steadily ; no interruption of its exercise can be permanent. 
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As has been urged by some of our leading publicists and by commit- 
tees of the House (1864) and Senate (1881), Mr. McCall believes 
that the cabinet officers should be admitted to Congress. 

[They] should be the real executive officers of the country, and not the 
mere agents of the President. ... It would be better if the Cabinet were to 
exercise more real executive power, with the President having powers 
corresponding to those of the President of the French republic. This is 
the direction in which the American Constitution would practically grow 
and develop from the very nature of the case; either that, or in the direc- 
tion of autocracy. 

There would be disadvantages, especially because the president would 
not be able to dissolve a hostile Congress ; but the advantages would 
more than compensate. There would be a fuller exchange of confidence 
between the executive and legislative departments. There would be 
an improvement in the personnel of the cabinet. 

The members of our Cabinet under the present system, with their much 
narrower range of power, are quite often taken from among men who have 
had no experience whatever in the conduct of public affairs, or who have 
never displayed any aptitude for them. ... If the Cabinet became a part 
of the parliamentary body, such appointments as have sometimes been 
made would be impossible, and we should be more likely to have a Cab- 
inet composed of men who had had parliamentary experience and a con- 
nection with national affairs, and who also had a talent for business 
administration. . . . The time would end when it would be possible to have 
a second-rate lawyer put at the head of the Department of Justice. 

It should be noted, however, that the author does not believe that 
the English system of cabinet government would work well here. It 
works well in England, he thinks, because of the small area and 
homogeneous population. "In a vast country like ours there is often 
a distinct opinion, which grows up in one locality and does not extend 
to other localities. ... It is well at such times that the machine should 
not be too easily worked." This statement is noteworthy for several 
reasons. It flatly contradicts the belief quoted above that our cabinet 
should have the position of the French cabinet ; and it overlooks the 
fact, once pointed out by President Lowell, that a cabinet seated in 
Congress would become responsible to Congress. In other words 
Mr. McCall believes in the separation of powers, and does not believe 
in it. He likes the theory, and recognizes the waste and awkwardness 
of the practice. 

The tendency to exalt the executive at the expense of the legislature 
is reprobated. On this point the author says : 
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Even if the influence of local interests may prevent the individual mem- 
ber from speaking for the whole country, after the clashing of localities 
and sections and the balancing of interests, the House as a whole speaks, 
and, more nearly than any other organ of the government, it utters the 
collective voice of the Nation. In these times no one man is great enough 
to do that. 

Another result of the concentration of power in the executive would be 
to intensify the evils of our presidential election. Even now parties 
are tempted to regard availability as the supreme consideration. ' ' The 
man who can be most successfully advertised is the one likely to be 
nominated." With two exceptions every successful candidate since 
the Civil War has been a military hero. One of the reasons why 
presidents are not chosen from Congress is that something spectacular 
is required for the purpose of appealing to the enormous electorate. 

Although a great part of the book is merely descriptive, there is 
always evidence of a philosophic spirit and an ability to see things in 
the large. How long must we wait for a work of this kind on our state 
legislatures? 

E. M. Sait. 

Columbia University. 

The King's Serjeants and Officers of State with their Coronation 
Services. By J. Horace Round. London, ion. — xiii, 416 pp. 

The present century has already seen two coronations in England ; 
and the ceremonies connected with these services , reproducing as they 
do with " Chinese conservatism " the ritual and pageantry of the middle 
ages, have naturally given rise to a multitude of claims on the part of 
lords who cherish a supposed right to render some distinguishing ser- 
vice on these occasions. The claim is usually based either on the fact 
of an inherited office or on the possession of some estate or group of 
estates to which the service seems anciently to have been attached. 
The arguments of the noble petitioners and the awards of the Court of 
Claims appear to have furnished the irritant that stirred Mr. Round to 
action and led him to investigate the whole question of serjeanty and 
personal service to the king both at coronation times and on other 
solemn occasions. His results have just been published and form an 
important contribution to the history of the royal household and of 
court officialdom in the middle ages. 

The Court of Claims is, he tells us, " the slave of precedent" ; it 
never inquires into historic rights, but merely seeks to determine 
whether " a service has been 'allowed' before." But if the next 



